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In the year 1887 ‘six hundred and forty-one per- 
formances of Wagner’s operas were given in forty- 
four towns of Germany. In 1890 the number had 
swelled to nine hundred and sixty-seven. The 
Wagner Society founded in 1883 had, five years 
later, two hundred and forty-four branches, and six 

_ thousand members; in 1890 it had three hundred 
branches, and eight thousand members. 

“Only a comet and no fixed star is Richard 
Wagner,” wrote Flodoard Geyer twenty years ago. 
But how is “the great train”. grown, which even 
then made the metaphor more brilliant in the eyes 
of the critic: 

“ Charlatan.” 

“ Fanatic of unmelodiousness.” 

“ The Heliogabalus of Harmony.” 

“The Marat of music.” 

«The murderer of melody.” 

‘The musical Munchansen.” 

“The Vandal of Art.” 
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Such were some of the opprobrious epithets 
which hot-tempered opponents applied to Richard 
Wagner, while they bent and twisted the malleable 
German tongue to evolve absurd and ridiculous 
names for his music: 

« An indistinguishable lyrico-epico-dramatic gel- 
atine.” 

«“ A moral delirium tremens (Katzenjammer).” 

“ Epidemic Wagneropsy.” 

‘¢ Transcendental nebulosity.” 

“Circus comedy.” 

«Wild chaos of tones.” 

“ A caricature of music.” 

“‘ A chaos of combined chord effects.” 

“ A spectacular demonstration.” 

“ Dissonance music.” 

‘« Butchery in notes.” 

There is a whole volume — “ a dictionary of inci- 
vilities ”’ — containing hundreds of rude, sarcastic, 
slanderous expressions used by the critics and rivals 
of the master, to vent their scorn and hatred upon 
him. 

Reformers have ever had to run the gauntlet of 
ridicule, jealousy, and misunderstanding. Human 
nature remains unchanged. The Greeks, who could 
not grasp the idea of an alien civilization, called 
those who spoke another tongue barbaroi, as 
though the foreigners were “ silly sheep.” So the 
Russians called the Germans “ dumb.” 
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And when a genius like Beethoven, or Berlioz, 
Liszt, or Wagner, comes speaking a new musical 
language, instantly the conservatives have him by 
the ears, and, secure in their own conceit, declare 
that the new is barbaric, and that music will perish 
with the old. 

Thus does history teach modesty, but men are 
loath to learn. 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner was born at Leipzig, 
in the “ House of the Red and White Lion,’ on 
the twenty-second of May, 1815. 

Significantly, prophetically, around his cradle 
was fought the terrible “Battle of the Nations.” 
One hundred and twenty thousand Germans and 
Frenchmen lay dead or dying in the fields around 
the city; and the epidemic fever which came stalk- 
ing abroad like a pestilence to finish the grim work 
of carnage left the boy fatherless six months to a 
day after his birth. 

The family, as the name would show, was of 
popular and not aristocratic origin; humble, one 
might say, if any honest work were ever humble. 
The grandfather was aclerk in the customs service ; 
the father, a clerk in the police service. 

Friedrich Wagner had received a good education 
and could speak French, so that Marshal Davoust 
had employed him in the reorganization of the 
police. He had a passion for the stage, and often 
played in private theatricals. This talent he 
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handed down to his daughter Rosalie, who won 
fame as a tragedienne ; and to his oldest son, Albert, 
an actor and singer, and in turn the father of two 
daughters, both of whom appeared on the lyric 
Stage. 

The widow Wagner, after two years’ struggle 
with penury on the small pension granted her, 
married one of her former husband’s friends, Lud- 
wig Geyer, a member of the Royal Company of 
Comedians at Dresden, where she went to live with 
her seven children. 

Geyer was a painter, as well as an actor and 
playwright. He proposed to make a painter of his 
step-son, but Wagner confesses having no talent 
for drawing. Geyer died before any definite plans 
could be made. On the day before his death, he 
asked the boy, then about seven years old, to play 
over two small pieces which he had learned from 
“Der Freischiitz.” 

Wagner remembered hearing him say in a feeble 
voice to his mother, “What if he has a gift for 
music ?” 

“ Early the next morning, after he was dead,” 
continues Wagner in an autobiographical sketch, 
“our mother came into the nursery and said some- 
thing to each one of us children; to me she said, 
‘He hoped that something worth while might be 
mate of thee.’ And I remember that I long im- 
agined that something would be made of me.” 
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Two years later a place was secured for him in 
the School of the Cross (Areuzschule), where he 
seems to have been under no sort of discipline. 
Both at school and at home he was left to his own 
devices. “I grew up,” he said, “ unrestrained by 
authority, and with no other guides than life, art, 
and myself.” 

He got a smattering of Greek, Latin, mythology, 
and ancient history; perhaps more than a smat- 
tering of Greek, for even while he was in the third 
form he translated twelve books of the Odyssey 
into verse. He was considered apt at literary 
studies, and when a schoolmate died, and a prize 
was offered for the best poem on the occasion, he 
won it. The verses, shorn of some of their bom- 
bastic bathos, were printed. He dreamed of being 
a poet, and composed several tragedies in the 
Greek spirit. He began to study English so as to 
read Shakespeare in the original, but after he had 
translated Romeo’s monologue, he dropped it. 

He projected a great Shakespearian tragedy — a 
stupendous compound of “ Hamlet” and “ King 
Lear.” “The plan was on the most colossal scale,” 
he wrote. Forty-two persons were destroyed one 
after the other, before the end; and, in order to 
have any one on the stage, he was obliged to resus- 
citate the majority, and bring them in as ghosts. 

In these Dresden days music was of secondary 
consideration. His Latin tutor gave him a few 
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piano lessons, but his ambition to play the over- 
ture to “ Der Freischitz” so outstripped his will- 
ingness to acquire a proper fingering, that his 
teacher predicted he would come to nothing. 
Strange! the two great masters of the orchestra — 
Berlioz and Wagner — both found no use for the 
piano. Wagner attributed his detestation of 
“yuns” in music to his inability to play a passage 
clearly. 

Weber himself was then living in Dresden, 
engaged in his battle for German art against 
Italian music. He probably knew “the charming 
and intelligent Madame Geyer, whose pleasant 
manners and lively character had a special charm 
for artists.” Certainly he frequently passed the 
house, and the young Richard always rushed to the 
window to see him. 

Though he was only thirteen when Weber died, 
he declared that from that master he received his 
first musical impressions. “His melodies,” says 
he, “roused me to enthusiasm; his charaeter and 
nature had a perfect fascination for me; his death 
in a foreign land filled my childish heart with 
griel.” 

In 1827 Madame Wagner-Geyer, with her younger 
children, returned to Leipzig, where her daughter 
Rosalie had an engagement at the “Stadttheater.” 
Richard was here put into the Nicholas College, 
but in a lower class, and the disappointment so 
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embittered him that he let everything go except 
the ideal of his portentous drama. “I was idle 
and disorderly,” he says, “but my great tragedy 
held its place in my heart.” 

This was the year of Beethoven’s death, and 
Wagner for the first time heard one of his sym- 
phonies. The impression it made upon him was 
revolutionary. ‘ One evening,” says the hero of 
his imaginary “ Pilgrimage to Beethoven,” “I heard 
a symphony of his; I thereupon fell ill of a fever, 
and when I had recovered —I was a musician.” 

Fiction that is history! 

Not long after, he heard Goethe’s “Hgmont ” 
with Beethoven’s incidental music. Forsooth, his 
own great drama must have an accompaniment of 
music ! 

One cannot make Egyptian bricks without straw. 
So he borrowed a method: of thorough-bass, and 
plunged into its mysteries, hoping in a week’s time 
to be fitted to compose. It was not such easy 
swimming as he had expected, but its very diffi- 
culties stimulated him, and he then: and _ there 
decided on his profession. 

Meantime, his neglected studies were calling for 
vengeance. His family discovered his tragedy, and 
he was brought down once more into the plane of 
real life. Whatever music he might make must 
be made secretly, and thus surreptitiously he com- 
posed a sonata, a quartet, and an aria. 
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His family, to whom he at last-confessed these 
secret amusements, looked upon them as a passing 
fancy, but they allowed him to study harmony 
under Gottfried Miller, a first-class organist and 
musician. 

Wagner had got hold of Hoffmann’s “ Fantastic 
Tales,” and was given over to mysticism and day- 
dreams. “Thirds,” “ fifths,’ and other chords 
seemed to him to take incarnate forms, with which 
he conversed. The practical Miller could make 
nothing out of such a young visionary. Many 
prophets begin as visionaries. He shook his head 
over him. He was the type of the anti-Wagnerites 
to the present day. 

Wagner, undisturbed by fell predictions, by the 
reproaches of his anxious relatives, set to work to 
write overtures. _ He carried one to Dorn, conductor 
of the Royal Theatre, where his sister was playing 
a leading part. It was accepted and played. A 
vivacious -druimer insisted on beating a fierce 
fortissimo every four bars. It first annoyed, then 
disgusted, then amused the audience. This merri=~ 
ment at his expense, said Wagner, wounded him 
deeply. Yet the first performance of a work by 
him was very impressive — upon himself. 

This overture — the climax of his absurdities, as 
he calls it——was written out in three different 
colored inks: the strings in red, the wood-wind in 
green, and the brass in black. 


Wilhelmine Wagner 
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Curiously enough a somewhat similar scheme has 
been recently adopted in an edition of Bach’s 
fugues. 

Came the July Revolution of 1830. The fever 
in the air, one need not doubt, set the youthful 
Wagner’s blood boiling. He became a fiery repub- 
lican. He could think and talk of nothing but 
politics, he even began an overture which dealt with 
a political theme. 

This same year he entered the University of 
Leipzig; but instead of making the most of his op- 
portunities, he at first, as he confesses, “ gave him- 
self up to all the excesses of student life, but with 
such recklessness and zeal that they soon disgusted 
him.” 

He had chosen the faculty of philosophy and 
esthetics with a view to their aid in his chosen 
profession. When he came to his senses and saw 
that he must begin anew, he had the wisdom to put 
himself in the hands of a really capable professor. 
This was Theodor Weinlig, cantor of the St. 
Thomas School. * 

Weinlig inspired hin, and, as it were, uncon- 
sciously led him into right paths and gave him a 
thorough training in the essentials of his art. 

In less than six months Weinlig told him that 
he had arrived at technical independence. “ You 
will probably never wish to write a fugue, but the 
fact that you can write one will make all composi- 
tion easy to you.” 
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Under Weinlig’s instruction he wrote an over- 
ture which was played at one of the Gewandhaus 
concerts “ with encouraging applause.” Beethoven 
was his model. He also found help in Mozart’s 
example, and under the joint influence of their 
“ clearness and strength,” composed a symphony 
which was performed on January 8, 1833, at a 
Gewandhaus concert. Fifty years later this “ super- 
annuated production of boyhood,” as he called it, 
supposed to have been lost, was discovered in-an 
old valise at Dresden, and performed in different 
parts of the world. It was given by the professors 
and scholars of the San Marcello Lyceum at Venice 
on Christmas Day, 1882, in honor of Cosima 
Wagner’s birthday. Wagner declared that it had 
many singular errors. Mendelssohn evidently felt 
the same, for he let it not only le idle, but disap- 
pear. 

At this time Heinrich Dorn, who afterwards 
became a thorn in the flesh to Wagner, — one of 
his bitterest foes, — declared that there probably 
never lived a young composer who was more 
familiar with the works of Beethoven. Yet later 
it was a common attack upon him to assert that he 
was a musical ignoramus, “a literary, poetical, and 
musical humbug,” “ignorant par excellence,” “an 
impotent quack.” 

In 1832 Wagner made his first visit to Vienna, 
but the city of Mozart and Beethoven was given 
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over to “Zanipa;,> and Strauss: pot-pourris of 
“ Zampa,”’ which were his pet detestation. 

On his return he spent some time in Prague, 
where he made the acquaintance of Dionys Weber, 
the director of the famous Conservatory, who had 
his symphony and other of his compositions played 
at the Conservatory concerts. 

Wagner then began a tremendously tragic 
opera entitled “The Wedding,” which, because 
of his sister’s disapproval, he destroyed root and 
branch. 

Albert Wagner was settled at Wiirzburg as man- 
ager of the theatre there. Richard spent the year 
1833 with him, and got much good from his knowl- 
edge of acting and singing. He there composed 
the libretto and music to an opera entitled “The 
Fairies.” Beethoven and Weber were his models, 
but at that time the Germans “ were crowded from 
their own stage by successful Frenchmen and 
Italians.” Pretty promises were made, yet Wagner 
could not get “The Fairies ” mounted. 

The next year he heard Madame Schréder-Dev- 
rient in Bellini’s “ Romeo and Juliet.” The fact 
that music which seemed to him so “ unutterably 
insignificant” met with such success, led him to 
study the causes of it. Material beauty, passion, 
fire, vivacity, melody, beckoned to him. Germany 
suddenly dwindled into insignificance compared 
with a whole world. Beethoven seemed to have 
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reached human limits, beyond which no one could 
go. ate 
At Téplitz, in Bohemia, he set. himself to. com- 
pose an opera that should exhibit the sensuous 
elements of the French and Italian school. 

Thus arose the “ Liebesverbot”  (“ Forbidden 
Love”), the libretto imitated from “ Measure for 
Measure.” 

Full of the fresh life of his one and twenty 
-years, keyed up to the tense spirit of the time, he 
put away seriousness as puritanical hypocrisy, and 
breathed into it.the free~ license of “ young 
Europe.” 

He had. accepted the position as director of 
‘music at the Magdeburg theatre, and there in the 
spring of 1836 he had it performed after only ten 
days’ study. As it was. Holy Week, the censor 
obliged: him to take a new title: “The Novice of 
-Palermo.” Thus.to mount an opera is like launch- 
ing a ship whose timbers are glued and not riveted. 
It is sure to go to pieces. 

At the first performance a good audience was 
»present to applaud what they found to applaud. 
At the second performance, which brought the 
season to a close, there were only three in the 
audience. Just before the curtain rose, the prima 
donna’s husband attacked the second tenor and his 
wife, and pounded them so ferociously that they 
could not sing. So the performance had to be 
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stopped before it began, and the Polish Jew, who 
was probably the only one of the three who had 
paid for admission, having received back his 
money, went home and took off his gala-day 
costume ! 

Wagner in his zeal had loaded himself with 
debts, and, in the hope of extinguishing them, 
tried to induce Ringelhardt at Leipzig to bring out 
the new opera; indeed, said he, there would be a 
fine chance for his daughter to make her appear- 
ance in a very sympathetic part! The director 
was more canny than the Magdeburg censor: he 
was not to be caught by putting the salt of flattery 
on his feathers ! 

So Wagner took it to Berlin, with like result. 
3ut here he saw Spontini conducting “ Fernando 
Cortez,” and he learned a lesson in regard to stage 
effects that he did not forget. He left Berlin 
in most wretched financial circumstances, and 
clutched at a straw when he accepted the position 
of musical director at the theatre in Konigsberg in 
Prussia, whither his betrothed, Minna Planer, had 
gone from Magdeburg, as “leading lady.” Her he 
married in November, 1836. I was in love,” he 
afterwards wrote, “and I persisted in getting mar- 
ried, thus involving myself and another in unhap- 
piness.” 

Dorn had gone to Riga as cantor and director of 
religious music. Through him Wagner, his wife, 
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and his sister-in-law obtained places at the theatre ; 
but cares, debts, and all sorts of annoyances fol- 
lowed them. 

Bulwer’s novel, ‘ Rienzi,” which he read at 
Dresden, inspired him to attempt a grand opera 
with “The Last of the Romans” as its hero. His 
ambition designed it for the grand opera in Paris. 
Hueffer relates that he wrote to Seribe proposing 
to him to translate the libretto, and secure its ac- 
ceptance. It was another libretto that Wagner 
offered Scribe while he was at Konigsberg, but the 
generous proposal met with no response. 

His Riga contract having expired, he set sail for 
London and Paris, with his wife, his big Newfound- 
land dog, and the two completed acts of “ Rienzi.” 

The voyage was long, boisterous, and terribly 
fatiguing, abounding in mishaps. Three times they 
were caught in violent storms, and once had to put 
into a Norwegian port. The sailors told him the 
story of “ The Flying Dutchman.” Senta was a Nor- 
wegian maiden. True men extract their costhest 
triumphs from their severest hardships. The 
howling of the storm is heard in the music of the 
opera born of this voyage. Such works are written 
in life-blood, and are immortal. 

In London, Wagner cared only for the city, its 
public buildings, and did not enter a theatre. After 
a week’s rest he went to Boulogne, where he made 
Meyerbeer’s acquaintance and showed him his 
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“ Rienzi.” Meyerbeer gave him letters of intro- 
duction to famous theatrical managers and pub- 
lishers. Heine has left on record a curious remark : 
* Do you know ,” said he, “ what puts me on my 
guard against this young man is that Meyerbeer 
recommends him!” 

“Celebrity,” remarks Wagner, in his autobiog- 
raphy, “is everything in Paris ; at once the fortune 
and the destruction of the artist.” 

If by celebrity Wagner meant pecuniary success, 
he stood in no danger of being ruined. Anténor 
Jolly, director of the Théatre de la Renaissance, 
influenced by Meyerbeer’s representation, indeed 
went so far as to accept the “ Liebesverbot,” and 
the French translation was admirably adapted to 
the music; but when everything promised well, 
the theatre suddenly went into bankruptcy. 

He had wasted his labor, and overdrawn his 
account in the bank of hope. 

He was also disappointed about having his over- 
ture to “Faust” played. It was rehearsed, but the 
musicians called it a long enigma, and refused to 
touch it. Another, entitled “ Poloniu,” he offered 
for a concert arranged by a Polish princess. This 
overture was lost, but turned up years afterwards, 
and came into Wagner’s hands in 1881. He had it 
performed in Palermo in honor of his wife’s birth- 
day. 

He expected to mount by one bound into the 
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temple of fame. He found confronting him. on 
every side the thorny hedge of poverty, the mis- 
leading lights of intrigue, the fallacies of false 
friends. 

He was, as he expressed it, in a state of inward 
revolt against the artistic life of Paris. Yet he 
had many pleasant experiences of friendship. 
Berlioz, “in spite of his repellant nature,” attracted 
him most among the musicians whom he knew. 
Berlioz on his side found Wagner “superb in his 
ardor and warmth of heart,” and confessed that 
even his violences transported him. Liszt was 
then to him an object of suspicion. 

While he was thus encompassed with difficulties 
and bitter poverty, and saw absolutely no prospect 
of the Opéra opening its doors to him, or any other 
chance of success, Meyerbeer suddenly returned to 
Paris, and offered to help him. The plan for a 
two or three act opera was.suggested ; and Wagner, 
who had developed his idea of “* The Flying Dutch. 
man” by the assistance of Heine, suggested it to 
Léon Pillet. 

Then Meyerbeer again left Paris, and Pillet 
wanted Wagner to part with the libretto, to give to 
another composer whom he had promised a chance 
at the grand opera ! 

About this time he was commissioned to write 
for the “Gazette Musicale,” and contributed, besides 
articles on music in Germany, two novelettes,— 
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“The Pilgrimage to Beethoven,” and a semi- 
humorous pathetic sketch entitled “The End of a 
German Musician in Paris,” in which he portrayed 
vividly enough his own struggles with poverty, and 
immortalized his dog. In order to earn a scanty 
living, he underwent the most humiliating musical 
drudgery, “making arrangements for every imagin- 
able kind of instrument, even the cornet-d-piston.” 
He applied for a position as singer in a small 
theatre, but had worse fortune than Berlioz in 
simular circumstances ; the conductor who examined 
him declared that he could not sing. 

He finished his “ Rienzi,” and despatched it to 
Dresden, where it was cordially recommended by 
Meyerbeer. Then he was induced for five hundred 
franes to give up his scheme for the Opéra; and 
having nothing more urgent on hand, he hired a 
piano, and set to work on his own version of “ The 
Flying Dutchman.” To his delight he found that 
he was still a musician. He fairly shouted for 
joy, and everything went so fluently that the whole 
was completed in seven weeks. 

The version composed for the Opéra by Paul 
Foucher was given in November, 1842, and made a 
fiasco. 

In these days he was cheered by the splendid 
performances of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony at 
the Conservatory, and by the representations of 
Weber’s “ Freischiitz,” conformed by Berlioz to the 
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requirements of the Opéra, which insisted on a 
ballet, but as nearly as possible in its pristine 
form. 

The clouds were beginning to lift. “ Rienzi” was 
accepted for Dresden; and in the spring of 1842— 
Wagner shook off the dust of Paris, and with 
bright tears in his eyes for the first time saw “ the 
Rhine, the German Rhine, and swore eternal fealty 
to his fatherland.” 

“ Rienzi ”? was given for the first time on October 
20, 1842. It showed the influences of the Italian 
school and of Meyerbeer, but had passages of 
power and promise. It was produced with fine 
scenic effects, and instantly made Wagner famous. 
It gave him the position of kapellmeister at the 
royal opera, and an assured position with a salary 
of twelve hundred and fifty dollars. It was no 
sinecure, as the full list of his labors there would 
show. He brought out a number of great operas 
besides his own. 

“The Flying Dutchman” — Wagner’s transition 
opera—~ at first failed, though Schroder-Devrient’s 
creation of Senta was regarded as wonderful; but 
it was hailed by Schumann as a “ signal of hope ” 
that German art would be emancipated. Spohr 
called it “a masterpiece,” and had it performed at 
Cassell. “Indeed,” said Wagner, “ Spohr was the 
only German kapellmeister who received” me 
warmly, and lovingly cherished my labors to the 
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best of his ability, and in all circumstances re- 
mained friendly and faithful.” 

Yet Schumann, — perhaps from unconfessed jeal- 
ousy, — speaking of “ Rienzi,” declared that Wag- 
ner could not write or imagine four consecutive 
bars that are melodious or even correct. 

When he brought out “ Tannhduser” in 1845, 
and displayed his tendencies more fully, Schumann 
relented a little; he wrote to Mendelssohn “that 
it contained much that was deep and original.” 
But with this began that chorus of abuse from the 
critics that has not yet ceased. Auber, hearing it, 
said, “It is Berlioz without melody.” In Paris a 
word signifying to bore, se tannhauser, was coined 
from it. 

When the Revolution of 1848 broke out, Wag- 
ner, — “a spirit never content, and always devising 
something new,” —who, says Liszt, “was a born 
reformer, undaunted by blood or fire,” took an ac- 
tive part in it; and when the insurrection in Dres- 
den was crushed by Prussian bayonets, he made 
his escape. At first he took refuge with Liszt, but 
finding that a reward was offered for him he fled 
to Paris. 

In the printed description of this “dangerous 
political,’ he is described as of medium height, 
with brown hair, open brow, gray-blue eyes, well- 
proportioned nose and mouth, round chin, and char- 
acterized by quick speech and gestures. 
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The next year Liszt had Wagner’s new opera 
“ Lohengrin,” just finished before the Revolution, 
performed at Weimar. 

Thus began Liszt’s unselfish service in aid of the 
poor exile. Wagner went to Zurich, and while 
there, finding it hard to earn’a living, sometimes 
asked Liszt for money. Hence has arisen the charge 
of “ mad ingratitude,” the “ cry of the horse-leech ! ” 
But during the ten years that he spent in Switzer- 
land he wrote Liszt over three hundred letters, and 
only twenty-seven deal with money matters, and 
there are only twelve personal appeals for help, 
though’ some of the time he was lacking firewood 
and bread.. This “genial, wayward, but most 
human master mind” read Liszt’s generous nat- 
ure correctly; but he acknowledged his services. 
“Tike Christ on the cross,” said he, “ Liszt was 
ready to help all others but himself.” 

He borrowed not money alone from Liszt. In 
1876 at Bayreuth, during a rehearsal, Wagner seized 
Liszt’s arm, and, referring to Siegelind’s dream- 
words, said, ‘‘ Papa, here comes a theme that I got 
from you.” - 

“Good,” said the other, “at least some one will 
hear it.” It was the theme at the beginning of 
Liszt’s “ Faust Symphony.” Nearly a dozen such 
borrowings have been pointed out. 

In 1882, at a banquet after the performance of 
“Parsifal,’- Wagner publicly called attention to the 
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influence of that “unique and exceptional man” 
on his whole career. 

“When I was discredited, banished,” he said, 
“and repudiated by Germany, Liszt came to meet 
me, — Liszt, who had in the bottom of his soul a 
thorough knowledge of my being and my work. 
Ile said to me, ‘ Artist, I have faith in you.’ ” 

Wagner wrote to Liszt: “When I compose, I 
always think of thee, and of thee alone, how this 
passage anc that will please thee.” 

During Wagner’s years of exile he seized his 
pen, and became the philosopher of musie and art. 
The world was forced to see that “a super-eminent 
genius,” as Liszt called him, had arisen,— “a 
flashing spirit of flame.” They could not see at 
that time that “he was destined to wear a double 
crown of fire and gold.” 

Here he worked out his revolutionary theories, 
which to detail here would occupy too long. They 
have given rise to a whole library of books. Never 
was revolution in art made the subject of a more 
bitter warfare. And Wagner himself led the van 
in his bitterness of spirit. Liszt even said: “ His 
genius triumphed in spite of him, for no one put 
more spokes than he himself in his own wheels.” 

And here he began to put into shape the splendid 
conception of the Niebelungen drama, which is 
the most colossal structure that ever entered into 
the mind of man. Its base goes back before history 
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began; its walls embrace humanity; its pinnacles 
tower to heaven. Human nature and divine, art 
and religion, are comprehended in it. 

Such is the conception There may be room for 
lezitimate divergences of opinion as to its creation. 
Those who yearn for the tickling melodies of Ros- 
sini, who are stirred by the concerted pieces of the 
Italian opera, will find only cacophonies in Wagner’s 
weaving of leading motives, and see only a weari- 
soinme “goose-march ” in his accompanied recita- 
tives. 

For upwards of twenty years Wagner was oc- 
cupied with his Tetralogy, to which, as usual, he 
wrote the words, — “bombastic stuttering of allit- 
eration” one critic called them, — and composed 
the music. 

Ilis labors were interrupted by frequent journeys. 
In 1855 he went to London to conduct the eight 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society. He had 
already-delivered his drastic and unealled for at- 
tack upon the Jew in music; he was a well-known 
opponent of Mendelssohn, England’s idol; he took 
no pains to be politic; consequently his season was 
not a brilliant success. 

After his return to Zurich there was some talk 
of his coming to America. The Emperor of Brazil 
was one of his admirers, and he was offered a 
position in Rio Janeiro. 

In September, 1859, he was back in Paris, where, 
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early the next year, he gave three concerts of his 
own music. They did not pay expenses. 

Then, suddenly, Berlioz turned on his old friend 
and colleague, and attacked “the Music of the 
Puture.” It was the beginning of still a new war. 
And it was carried into the Opera House, when, at 
the express desire of Prince Metternich, Napoleon 
ordered “ Tannhduser” to be given there. 

Wagner himself took general charge. In his 
zeal to have the words properly translated, he 
nearly killed the poor poet, Edmond Roche; he 
succeeded in arraying against him all the employees 
of the theatre, from the director to the salaried 
claqueurs. And when it was given for the first 
time, on March 13, 1861, a more remarkable fiasco 
was never chronicled. It was simply drowned by 
the catcalls of the Jockey Club; and though the 
two following representations brought increasing 
receipts, even up to ten thousand francs, and the 
demand to hear it was immense, it was withdrawn. 
Berlioz wrote his son: “The press is unanimous 
in exterminating it. As for me, I am cruelly 
avenged.” 

Only of late has the political opposition to 
Wagener’s music begun to yield to more generous 
feelings. 

When he left Paris in June, 1861, though bur- 
dened again with frightful debts, he was free to 
return to Germany. His pardon was assured. In 
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order to procure money, he made a concert tour 
through Europe, producing chiefly Beethoven’s 
symphonies and selections from his own works. 
It was a series of triumphs. He made in Russia 
upwards of thirty-five thousand rubles, which, on 
his return to Vienna, he wasted in foolish, boyish 
extravagances, such as always marked his private 
life. His expenditures for royal apparel and silken 
tapestries, and the like, were so great, that, after 
the failure of his hopes to be made kapellmeister 
at Dresden, he had to flee from Vienna and his 
creditors. This was in 1863. The next year fate 
brought to the throne of Bavaria the visionary 
Ludwig II., a youth of nineteen, who sammed up 
Wagner’s genius by calling him his “ Word-tone- 
poet-Master.” The King gave him a handsome 
residence, and a pension, and planned a general 
overturn in the musical affairs of his capital. 

At his desire Wagner’s great opera, “ Tristan and 
Isolde,” founded on a Keltic or Welsh legend, was 
performed under Hans von Biilow’s direction. 

Three years later, in 1868, his comic opera, “The 
Meister Singers,” in which the old was satirized 
and the new proclaimed, was also performed in 
Munich with most brilliant success. It was written 
in Switzerland, after Wagner’s vain effort to estab- 
lish a new singing-school in Munich; when his 
enemies, who circulated the most outrageous libels 
about him, even declaring that he had let his wife 
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starve to death,’ had practically driven him from 
the city. The King’s lavish gifts were a scandal 
in the community. It was estimated that he pre- 
sented Wagner with at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand florins. His greatest pleasure was to 
dress himself in the costumes of the operas. On 
his lake at Starnberg, twenty years later, he had a 
boat like “Lohengrin’s,” drawn by mechanical 
swans. The man was crazy; but his craze was the 
making of Wagner. 

Meantime Wagner’s friends determined that his 
works should be heard under the most favorable 
auspices. In answer to his famous “ Invitation” 
they rallied, and raised three hundred thousand 
thalers to build a new and ideal theatre in the little 
Bavarian town of Bayreuth. Jere, so to speak, 
the Muses of Painting and Architecture, of Poetry 
and Music, descended to crown their wayward but 
genius-gifted priest in his Neo-Grecian amphi- 
theatre. It was immediately after the Franco- 


1 Frau Wagner, who publicly protested that her husband had allowed 
her an ample income, died suddenly of heart disease, at Dresden, 
Jan. 25, 1866. The relations between them were cordial and affec- 
tionate. It is said that ‘‘ she always treated him likea big boy, which 
he was; while he showed her a tenderness at once filial and paternal.” 
On Aug. 25, 1870, he married Cosima von Biilow, Liszt’s daughter, 
who had at first declined to meet him, but at last took her four daughters 
and joined him at Lucerne. She became a Lutheran. The ‘religious 
consecration ” took place in 1872, in the presence of the Abbé Liszt. 
Von Biilow, almost heart broken, forgave them both, and remained 
faithful to the ‘* Music of the Future.” ‘‘ Women,” said Wagner, ‘are 
the music of life.”” Ile might have added, ‘‘ They have their discords.”’ 
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Prussia War that the corner-stone was laid, on 
Wagner’s birthday in 1872. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Wagner’s 
“ Kaisermarsch ” were chosen as the herald music 
of the occasion. More than two thousand musi- 
cians and singers were present. Wagner had come, 
in a certain sense, to stand as the representative of 
the German nation. And yet never were the at- 
tacks upon him more odious. One Jew doctor, who 
bore the name of Puschmann, declared that the 
composer was a raving maniac! The same year 
Wagner was offered one hundred thousand dollars 
to come to Chicago and direct some of his works. 
He was obliged to decline, but he accepted five 
thousand dollars for a march to be performed at 
the Centennial Exhibition. It was generally re- 
garded as unworthy of his genius. 

In August, 1876, the Tetralogy was given at 
Bayreuth, before an audience which had gathered 
from all the world, and including the Emperor and 
Empress of Brazil and other crowned heads. The 
Emperor of Germany heard a part of the perform- 
ance, but he cared little for music, and took his 
departure, a slight which the Grand Mogul of 
Bayreuth could not forgive. The King of Bavaria 
at first insisted on hearing the rehearsals abso- 
lutely alone, but the music sounded so ill in the 
empty hall that he allowed an audience to be 
present, and thus twenty thousand marks addi- 
tional were gained. 
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The orchestra, under the direction of Hans 
Richter and a magnificent “ensemble” of inter- 
preters, showed what “the Music of the Future,” 
as it had at first been derisively nicknamed by 
Ludwig Bischoff, really was. All the decorations 
of the stage, the dresses of the actors, and the 
effects of light and shade, were prepared with mar- 
vellous success. 

The success seemed almost to turn Wagner’s 
head. In answer to the thunders of applause, he 
appeared on the stage and made a speech which 
was a model of bad taste. Ile repaired the bad 
effects of it at a great subscription banquet given 
on the nineteenth, at his own suggestion, to him- 
self and the great art:sts who had brought him 
such glory. Here he explained what he meant by 
saying that at last Germany was to have an art. 
The next day a reception at Wagner’s magnificent 
house, called “Wahnfried” (because “here my 
illusions found their peace”) took place, and again 
there was a frenzy of enthusiasm. Liszt im- 
provised and played for over an hour. 

At the end of the third series of representations, 
on the thirtieth of August, a still more touching 
ceremony took place, to commemorate which 
Wagner had a number of medals struck off. One 
in gold was presented to King Ludwig IL, 
through whose liberality alone the scheme had 
succeeded. Kings before had been made by War- 
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wicks: this was a unique instance of a king 
already made being decorated by a subject! A 
memorial stone, giving the name of the principal 
actors in letters of gold, was also erected. It 
simply bore above the inscriptions the words: 


Der Rina pes NIEBELUNGEN 
Erste AUFFUHRUNG IM JAHRE 1876. 


Wagner’s name nowhere appeared. It was un- 
necessary ! 

After the exertions of the festival Wagner went 
to Italy, and there received an ovation. He was 
made an honorary member of the St. Cecilia, and 
at Bologna he was present at a fine performance of 
his “ Rienzi.” 

When he returned to Bayreuth, he found him- 
self confronted by the fact that the great success 
of the festival had resulted in a deficit of over one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand marks! First, he 
issued an appeal to the Wagner societies; then he 
decided to go to London with Hans Richter, and 
give a series of concerts. 

They took place in May, but in spite of the im- 
mense interest which they excited, the expenses for 
the enormous orchestra were so heavy — not less 
than sixty thousand pounds — that they brought a 
profit of only about seven hundred pounds. 

Meantime, at intervals, Wagner was working on 


Wagner's House, Wahnfried, in Bayreuth 
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his “ Parsifal” —the solemn drama of the Holy 
Grail, — his last work; his musical “will.” It 
was finally finished at Palermo, in January, 1882. 
It was first presented at Bayreuth, on the twenty- 
eighth of June, and was followed by sixteen per- 
formances, bringing a profit of seventy-five thousand 
marks, and silencing the croakers who had pre- 
dicted failure. It guaranteed the future of the 
theatre, which had been closed since 1876. 

Two months later Wagner and his family, by the 
advice of his physician, went to Italy and settled 
in Venice at the Palazzo Vendramini. He was 
troubled with heart disease and asthma. On Mon- 
day, February 13, 1883, as he was going out in his 
gondola, he gave way to a fit of anger. He had been 
warned to avoid all excitement. The warning was 
in vain. He suddenly sprang up crying, “I feel 
very ill,” and fell. When the doctor came he was 
dead in the arms of his wife who supposed him 
sleeping. 

The city of Venice proposed to have a state fun- 
eral, but his widow, who was inconsolable, objected. 
His remains, escorted by various delegates of Wag- 
nerian societies, were taken to Bayreuth, stopping 
on the way at Verona, Botzen, Innspruck and 
Munich. 

After a solemn and magnificent service, Wagner 
was laid in his tomb, before which his faithful dog 
Russ was buried. 
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Wagner is said to have received two hundred 
and forty thousand marks as copyright for “ Parsi- 
fal,” and if he had been wise in saving he would 
have left a large fortune. But he spent lavishly, 
foolishly, on personal adornments and delicate’ fur- 
nishings. He died poor. 

As an artist Wagner had unequalled genius. As 
a man, though generous, temperate, and virtuous 
to an unusual degree, he also had extraordinary 
faults; he was egotistical and proud, prone to fierce 
enmities ; he went to extremes in everything. <A 
living paradox; impatient, nervous, irritable ; 
noble and petty; never made a man more friends 
and more enemies. He was worshipped and hated. 
Taken all in all, musically, he stands as the most 
notable figure of this age. 
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